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DIANA OF THE EPHESIANS, 





Tue accompanying beautiful cut represents the complete 
full-length image of this. great Goddess, from a celebrated 
statue at Rome. It is evidently an emblematical represen- 
tation of the dependance of all creatures, on what the hea- 
thens called the powers of nature, and was an attempt to 
symbolize the extensive blessings of Providence, which the 
idol is depicted as bestowing upon rationals and brates, each 
in their respective stations. This kind of figure is drawn 
as many breasted, which, in allegorical language, denotes 
that she possessed abundant fountains of nourishment. The 
turrets, elevated upon her head, represent ber peculiar guar- 
dianship over cities. Her-breast-plate is a necklace of pearl, 
ornamented with the signs of the zodiac—pointing out the 
seasons of the year, throughout which Providence (or Na- 
ture according to the heathen system) continually dispenses 
its various bounties. In short, an attempt is made, in this 
celebrated image, to represent the whole order of natural 
things, 

Diana was honored at Ephesus as one of the twelve supe- 
rior deities. She was also called Hebe, Trivia, and Hecate, 
in pagan mythology; the last name was applied to her in 
the infernal regions only. Upon earth she was named Di- 
ana, and was usually painted with a crescent on her head— 
a bow in her hand—and attired in. a hunting garment. In 
the time of Isaiah and Jeremiah, this false deity was wor- 
shipped under the name of Meni, the goddess of months, or 
the moon, which Diana is known to represent in most of her 
natural offices; and in Deut. xxxiii. 14, we read “ of the 
precious things pat forth by the moon.” This luminary 
was afterwards worshipped as the Queen of Heaven, (Jere- 
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miah vii. 18, and xliv. 17, 18.) to whom cakes were ofier- 
ed, even by the Israelites, upon platforms at the corpers of 
the streets, and at the doors, or upon the tops of houses. 

Among the numerous strifes and contentions, to which 
the preaching of the Gospel was exposed, one of the inmost 
remarkable was that raised. by Demetrius, the Ephesian sil- 
vegsmith. He is described as making the silver shrines of 
Diana, and as complaining to his fellow-craftsmen, whom he 
had assembled, that Paul had declared the workmanship of 
their hands to be no god; and, that the craft was (Acts xix. 
27.) not only “ in danger to be set at nought—but also, that 
the Temple of the Great Goddess Diana should be despised, 
and her magnificence should be destroyed, whom all Asia 
and the world” worshipped. “ And when they heard these 
sayings, they were full of wrath, and cried out, great is Di- 
ana of the Ephesians,” which cry they continued for the 
space of two hours, upon learning that the offending apostles 
were Hebrews. At length the town Clerk or Recorder ad- 
dressed them with “ Ye men of Ephesus, what man of Eph- 
esus is there, that knoweth not that the city of the Ephesians 
is a worshipper, or as the Greek word véoxopov more literal- 
—, an overseer or guardian of the Jove-fallen god- 

jana, or according to our translators, of the “great 
goddess Diana, and of the image which fell down from Jupi- 
ter.” The meaning of the Ephesian Recorder is, that as 
they all acknowledged the idol not to have been made with 
hands, but to have fallen down from Jove ; the apostles were 
not guilty either of blasphemy or sacrilege, in declaring that 
shrines made with hands were not Deities : and he adds, that 
if the stranger Jews really were guilty of any misdemeanor, 
they ought to be regularly indicted before the legal tribunals, 
but, that if the people wished to act in honor of Diana, they 
should call a genegal assembly of the citizens, to whom asa 
body, the guardianship of her temple belonged, and not to 
any separate part of them, such as the clamorous anhesgneh 
and his ferious associates. 

In the year 1602, an image was dug out of the ground in 
Monmouthshire; which, both by the form, dress, and inserip- 
tion, appeared to be-the figure of the Ephesian goddess. 
Camden thought it probable that there anciently was a tem- 
ple of Diana where St. Paul’s Church now stands, beequse- 
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of the great number of ox-sculls found upon digging up that 
church-yard, in the reign of the first Edward, Oxen, stags, 
and boars, it is well known, were sacrificed to this idol, and 
Dr. Woodward, in his letter to Sir Christopher Wren, ob- 
serves, that he had in his collection tusks of boars, horns of 
oxen and of stags, and also representations of deer, and even 
of Diana herself upon the sacrificial vessels dug up near St. 
Paul’s Church ; likewise a small image of the goddess which 
was found at no great distance. We are also informed by 
an ancient manuscript in the Cotton Library, that in the 
time of Melitus, the first bishop of London, Ethelbert, king 
of Kent, built a church to the bonor of St. Paul, upon the 
site where formerly stood a temple of Diana. It further 
states, that at this church, on the day of St. Paul’s conver- 
sion, the multitude used to perform certain ceremonies, which 
evidently alluded to the worship of Diana, and that manors 
were held by the service of offering a doe or a buck at the 
high altar of the chureh upon those occasions, How should 
our youth adore that gracious God, who has not only preserv- 
ed them from temptations to idolatry, but also granted them 
the means of knowing Him, whom to know is life eternal. 


' OBLIGATION OF ALL TO DO GOOD. 


“To do good, and to communicate,” is a divinely inspir- 
ed admonition, and it is inferred by the declaration, that 
“ with such sacrifices God is well pleased.” In the Saviour 
of mankind we have a perfect example of a life of active be- 
nevolence. “ He came not to be ministered unto, but to min- 
ister ;” he went about doing good, and his whole life was but 
oneycontinued act of disinterested charity. “To do good” is 
the obligation of all, of the poor as well as of the rich, of 
youth as of more mature age, of the weak and mconsiderable, 
as well as of the famed for learning and talent. It is true, 
some are capable of doing, and are therefore required to do 
much more than others ; but God will not despise the feeblest 
efforts, if to the utmost of our ability; he looks not se 
much to the magnitude of our acts of beneficence, as to 
the matives of them. ie : 

13 
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But it may be replied, “It would indeed delight us to foi- 
low the footsteps of our Saviour, and thus to obtain the ap- 
probation of the all-seeing God, but in what possible way 
can’ we benefit mankind?” You are perhaps not only 
young and inexperienced, but destitute of those ample re- 
sources, without which you imagine nothing can be done. 
Do you not then spend any part of the little property with 
which you are intrusted in superfluities? Could you not 
possibly spare any thing from that portion of it which you 
devote to the ornament of your person, or the gratification 
of your palate, for the great and glorious purposes of giving 
the Word of Life to all the inhabitants of the world, or 
sending out missionaries to instruct them in the way of sal- 
vation ? 

But if you already contribute pecuniary aid to the very 
utmost of your ability, there are yet other ways by whiclr 
you may serve these societies even more effectually—by de- 
voting your time to them, and by enrolling your names . 
amongst those of their acting members. 

Some ladies, at a very trifling expense to themselves, 
have been the means of increasing very considerably the 
funds of benevolent institutions, by furnishing articles. for 
the annual sales which have been lately established for that 


How much of that precious time which is thoughtlessly 
trifled away by many young people, and of which they will 
have to render an exact and awful account, might be: most 

fitably employed in visiting the cottages of the poor, in 
instructing the ignorant, or in circulating religious tracts, 

Another way of doing good, accessible alike by all, is that 
of presenting fervent petitions to God for the success of ev- 
ery effort made to ameliorate the condition of our fellow- 
creatures, and let us remember that “the sincerity of our own 
efforts for the attainment of holiness, and the approval of 
our own love to the great author of religion, will render 
every prayer for the welfare of mankind more efficacious. 

are glorious times in which it is our happiness to 
live. Those latent energies which had so long lain dor- 
mant in the Christian church, are now called forth into live- 
ly exercise, and every nerve is stretched, every sinew plied 
the advancement of the great work. of evangelizing the 
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nations. And the work must proceed, whether we lend ous 
assistance or not, for it is the purpose of Him whose word 
gives law to the universe, that the knowledge of his holy 
name should extend over all the habitable globe. He is able 
to accomplish his lofty designs without the aid of any of his 
creatures, but since he has condeséended to accept our fee- 
ble services, let them be cheerfully surrendered, and amidst 
the discouragements which will often present, let us antici- 
pate the satisfaction which will fill our souls when we shall 
hear him say, “ Well done, good and faithful servant, enter 
thou into the foy of thy Lord.” Mary. 


THE AMERICAN ANT-CATCHER. 


Tue ant-catchers may justly be enumerated amongst the 
benefactors of mankind, as they dwell in regions where the 
ants aré so numerous, large, and voracious, that without their 
agency co-operating with that of the myrmecophaga jubata, 
and a few other ant-eating quadrupeds, the uce of the - 
soil would inevitably be destroyed in those fertile parts of 
the globe. The ant-hills of South America are often more 
than twenty feet in diameter, and many feet mre 
These wonderful edifices are threnged with tw 
fold more inhabitants, and are proportionally far more nu. 
merous than the small ones with which we are familiar, 
Breeding in vast numbers, and multiplyiag with great celer- 
ity and profusion, the increase of these inseets would soon 
enable them to swarm ever the greatest extent of country, 
were not their propagation and diffusion limited by the ac- 
tive exertions of that part of the animal creation which con- 
tinually subsist hy their destruction. 

“ The ant-catchers run rapidly upon the ground, alight 
ing but seldom on trees, a then on the lowest branches ; 
they generally associate in small flocks, feed exclusively om 
insects, and most commonly frequent the ant-hills_be- 
fore mentioned. Several different species of these birds are 
often observed to live in perfect harmony on the same 
mound, which, as it supplies an abundance of food for all, 
removes one of the causes of discord which is most univer- 
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sally operative throughout animated nature. On the same 
principle we might explain the comparative mildness of her- 
bivorous animals, as well as the ferocity and solitary habits 
of carnivorous, and particularly of rapacious animals, which 
repulse all others from their society, and forbid even their 
own kind to approach th® limits of their sanguinary domain. 
The ant-catchers never soar high in the air nor do they ex- 
tend their flight to any great distance without alighting to 
rest, in consequence of the shortness of their wings and tail, 
which, in fact, seem to be seldom employed for any other 
than to assist them in running along the ground, or 
in leaping from branch to branch of bushes and low trees, 
an exercise in which they display remarkable activity.— 
Some species like the woodpeckers, climb on the trunks of 
trees in pursuit of insects; and it would appear from their 
restless habits, and almost constant motion, that their limit- 
ed excursions are entirely attributable to the want of more 
ample provision for flight. The ant-catchers are never 
found in settled districts, where their favorite insects are 
generally less abundant; but they live in the dense and re- 
mote parts of forests, far from the abodes of man and civili- 
zation. They also dislike open and wet countries. 

“ The note of the ant-catchers is as various as the spe- 
cies are different, but it is always very remarkable and pe- 
euliar, Their flesh is oily, and disagreeable to the taste 5 
and, when the bird is opened, a very effensive odour is dif- 
fused, from the remains of half-digested ants, and other 
insects contained in the stomach. 

“ The plumage of the ant-catchers very probably under- 
goes considerable changes in color. The size of the sex- 
es is different, the female being much larger than the 
male. Such variations may have induced naturalists to 
eonsider many as species thet really do not exist as such 

nature.” 
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HUMAN LIFE. 


“Waar is man’s history !—Born—living—dying,— 
Leaving the still shore for the troubled waye— 
Struggling with storm-winds, over shipwrecks flying, 
And casting anchor in the silent grave.’ 


Tavs beautifully and impressively are the great outlines 
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vf human life drawn by one of the old Russian 

Infancy is the ‘ still shore,’ whence the bark is 

upon the ‘troubled wave’ of life; and then . begins 
‘struggle with the storm-winds.’ Thus commenced in 
greenness and simplicity of childhood, this struggle contin- 
ues through the vicissitudes of youth and manhood, until the 
silver cord is loosed, and the golden bowl is broken, and 
then the anchor is cast in the ‘ silent grave.’ 

Childhood is the happiest part of voyage. The ad- 
venturer is then wafted by gentler breezes, and permitted 
to linger spertively about the ‘shore.’ Exempted in the 
outfit from care or solicitude, as the bark recedes silently 
and imperceptibly, the heavens brighten, the gently-swel- 
ling waters are as a sea of crystal in his sight; the sun- 
beams play enchantingly upon them; Hope scatters her 
gilded baubles all along the way by which she conducts him, 
and waving her‘allurements in the mg | beguiles him 
unwarily onward, He perceives anon, eddies just di- 
versifying the face of the waters—afterwards the rippling of 
the waves, that is music, like the prelude of the death- 
dirge, when the ‘ remorseless dash of ‘billows’— 

* The bu 

Of styeae FB isbhis agony.’ — 
Hope reappears to calm the storm-wind, and assuage the 
tempest, and again the bark glides peacefully onward. Ez- 
perience lifts her beacon,—stronger light breaks upon him, 
—again the sky blackens,—again he battles with ah 
nings. Thus alternately triumphing and vanquished, till at 
length he enters the guileful and dangerous straits of youth. 
To these Pleasure welcomes him with her smiles. ‘The 
sun looks out again in beauty, laughing at the darkness that 
is past: and filling his eye with the gay and brilliant riigkr. 
ry of Expectation. His bark dances for a while in its light- 
ness and buoyancy upon the seemingly tranquil surface, and 
while Fancy culls, and combines ~ 4 pictures in on. on 
ground, the beacon of Experience is forgotten ;—unti - 
ing a little onward, he sees grouped in appalling relief, En- 
vy, and Malice, and Revenge, and the sicklier forms of 
Disappointment and Hope-deferred. His spirit dies with- 
in him, Reason profiers her aid, She points him ta the 
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‘youthful adventurer, whose shattered vessel Pleasure is 
just wrecking upon the giddy and maddenning shoals of In- 
temperance: to the ardent aspirant, pale and emaciate, beat- 
ing at the oar, till one stronger than he, drops a dart upon 
his fragile bark ;—it sinks, and is whelmed forever. . Impa- 
tient of the sway of Reason, he swerves again— Passion 
takes her seat at the helm. Her sirens swell the sail with 
thé enchanting but fitful breathings of their melody. Coz- 
ening Hope again whispers peace, and 
‘ Bids the lovely scenes at distance hail! 


Joy with viny crown advancing, 
Shakes thousand odours from her dewy wings.’— 


But Reason still ministers her salutary lessons, showing him 
at intervals the wreck-covered island—the livid and ghastly 
spectres falling over its sharp rocks, that are reeling and 
eonvulsing in their sight ; or searching under the impulse of 
maimed ution, for the shore, where, alas! there is no 
* Life-boat.’—His bark is still under the conduct of Passion, 
and she is just bearing him into the exhilirating atmosphere 
ef Fascination and Delight. He turns away from the use- 


ful images of Regson ; her suggestions are drowned amidst 
the bursts of mirth and etre He drinks of their sweet 
but poisonous waters :—ai@ wild and frantic, ‘or ever he is 
aware,’ finds himself upon the Gulf-stream. 
The comparatively few whose vessels outride the storms 
ef youth, have still to — a troublous part of the voyage. 
m 


remain yet to the alternations of tempest and 
sunshine, triumph and defeat. Hope appears upon the 
bow that is thrown athwart the misty cloud of sorrowing 
and doubt but as the precursor of disappointment: and he 
enly that has learned the lessons of Experience, and the 
counsels of Reason, will pass in safety ; for Avarice, and 
Ambition, and the Pride of life, are combined in their 
thousand alluring forms, to trotble the waters and endanger 


the passage, 
it ‘an easy leap, 


Thinking 
To pluck bright honor from the pale-faced moon : 
Or dive into the bottom of the deep, 
And pluck up drowned honor 
“By the locks,’,—— , 
» ———‘that he may wear 
Without corrival all her dignities.’— 
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‘The unwary adventurer often risks the grand interests of 
the voyage, to the caprice of Fortune or Chance.—As often 
is he deceived. The bubble is blown onward as he ap- 
proaches, or bursts as he is grasping it. 

A rare few of all, who are launched upon the perilous 
ocean of life, arrive at the turbid waters of old age: and the 
storm-beaten and shattered barks of these, are still the sport 
of sickly winds that blow upon them sluggishly but unceas- 
ingly from the region of Death, until at length necessity 
obliges them to anchor there, 

Again, human life is strikingly allegorized, by a calami- 
tous journey, at the close of which, 

“The traveller outworn with his pilgrimage dreary, 


Lays down his rude staff like one that is weary, 
And sweetly reposes forever.” . 


Yet the most pertinent and forcible representation, is that 
uniformly exhibited in the Christian scriptures—as an ob- 
scure morning of a future, but eternal and glorious day, 
Here the human soul is exalted to contemplations worthy 
its spiritual and immortal nature: infinite progression in 
knowledge and happiness, unceasing approximation to the 
perfection of the divine mind : and it is in this view only of 
the relations of the present life, with all its vicissitudes, to 
the future with all its revelations of blessedness, that the 
former attaches to itself a character of design, befitting the 
intelligence that willed it. 


The following Stanzas from the Russian of Derzhaim, 
are eminently expressive, 


O what is human glory, ae pride! 
mphs 


Where are man’s hen they brightestseem ? 

What art thou, mi one! though deified 1 
Methusalah’s ilgri: —a dream: 

Our age is but a shade, our life a tale, 


A vacant fancy, or a passitig gale, 


Or nothing !—'Tis a heavy, hollow ball, 
Suspended on a slender, subtle hair, 
And filled with storm-winds, thunders, passions, ali 
Struggling within in furious tumult there. 
Strange mystery! man’s gentlest breath can shake it, 
And the light zepbyrs are enough to break it. 
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HONESTY. 


Few things are more destructive of the best interests of 
society, than the prevalent, but mistaken notion, that it re- 
quires a vast deal of talent to be a successful knave. For 
this position, while it diminishes that odium which ought te 
attach to fraud, on the part of these who suffer by it, in- 
creases also the temptation to commit it, on the part of 
those who profit by it, since there are so many who would 
rather be written down knaves, than fools. But the plain 
fact is, that to be henest with success, requires far more 
talent than to be a rogue, and to be honest without success, 
requires far more magnanimity ; for trick is not dexterity, 
cunning is not skill, and mystery is not profoundness» The 
honest man proposes to arrive at a certain point, by one 
Straight and narrow road, that is beset on all sides with ob- 
stacles and with impediments, He would rather stand still, 
than proceed by trespassing on the property of his neigh- 
bour, and would rather overcome a difficulty, than to avoid 
it by breaking down a fence. The knave it is true, propo- 
ses to himself the same object, but arrives at it by a very 
different route. Provided only that he gets on, he is not 
particular whether he effects it where there is a road, or 
where there is none; he trespasses without scruple, either 
on the forbidden ground of private property, or on those 
bye-paths where there is no legal thoroughfare ; what he 
cannot reach over, he will over-reach, and those obstacles 
he cannot surmount by climbing, he will undermine ‘by 
creeping, quite regardless of the filth that may stick to him 
in the scramble. The consequence is that he frequently 
overtakes the honest man, and passes by him with a sneer. 
What then shall we say that the rogue has more talent than 
the upright, let us rather say that he has less. For wisdom 
is nothing more than judgment exercised on the true value 
of things that are desirable; but of things in themselves 
desirable, those are the most so that remain the longest. 
Let us therefore mark the end of these things, and we 
shall come to one conclusion, the fiat of the tribunal both 
of God and of man ;—That honesty is not only the t 
policy, but the highest wisdom; since however difficult it 
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way be for integrity to get on, it is a theusand times more 
difficult for knavery to get off ; and no error is more fatal 
than that of those who think that virtue has no other re- 
ward, because they have heard that she is her own.—Lacon, 


THE PLOUGHBOY. 
(Continued from page 127.) 


One morning as Sally Lumley was sitting in her kitchen, 
after she had prepared for John’s return to dinner, her at- 
tention was suddenly arrested by the appearance of a stran- 
ger. He was young and modest in his demeanor, and ad- 
vancing to the yryomd the door, he asked if her name were 
Sally Lumley? “ Yes, an’ please you Sir, that’s my name, 
what would you be so well pleased as to have?” “ I wish 
to have a little conversation with you.” “ Certainly Sir, 
do y’ please to walk in and be seated, I’m sorry I can’t ask 
you to sit down in a better place, but there, this is better 
than I deserve.” “ Do not make any apology Sally, 1 am 
happy to sit down any where, if the place be clean; I hear 
you have a little boy that can read the Bible, and that he 
has also taught you and your husband to read?” “ Yes 
sir, tis very true sure, he was a good boy before, but he’s 
cruel good since he’s a larned to read, and there he’s teach- 
ing some of the neighbours to read now. Dear little crea- 
ture! his heart’s quite in’t, but then, he’d a bin as ignorant 
as us, if it hadn’t bin for a dear young gentleman that was 
so kind as to come to our house and teach him-—yes Sir, he 
did indeed, and since that time ke’s a bin at death’s door ! 
I hope he’s getting the better o’ it now. My husband took 
on about it so, as the like was never. Bless the Lord, I be- 
lieve Master Stephen’s recovered, and they say he is coming 
home for a little change. I wish you could see him, but I 
suppose you be quite a stranger to these parts.” 

Sally was obliged to ask the stranger to excuse her fora 
minute or two, her feelings overpowered her, and she ran 
into the and forth a flood of tears. “ I beg 
your Sir,” (said Sally, as she re-entered the kitch- 

Vou. EX. No. 5. 14 
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en,) “ for running away, but whenever I think of that.dear 
Master Stephen, I be quite overcome.” 

“ Well, Sally, and do you think the reading of the Bible 
has done you any good ?” 

“ Good, Sir! O yes, thanks be. Before I heard the 
Bible read to us, I was the most ignorant’st creature that 
ever was born, and as for my poor husband, though I can- 
not say that he did it very often, yet whenever he got any 
liquor, to be sure he was generally led home, quite toxicated, 
and as to his sou! I believe he never thought any more about it, 
no, not more than my knitting needles. And if you were 
to hear him talk now! I declare, I never see’d such an al- 
teration in any person.” 

“But, Sally ! I want to know if the reading of the Bible 
has brought you to God ?” 

“ Yes Sir, 1 do hope I can say that it hath; ithasshewn me 
what I never knew before, what a wicked heart I have, and 
how many years I lived performing mock worship to God. 
I went to church certainly, and received the Sacrament, 
but then Sir, I told lies every Sunday, for I confessed what 
I did not feel, and never believed.” 

“ Indeed Sally! that was very sinful.” 

“ Very true, Sir, I said have mercy on us miserable sin- 
ners, and at the Sacrament, I repeated the burden of our 
guilt is intolerable, but dear Sir, | cared nought about my 
sins, and while I held up my prayer book and repeated af- 
ter our minister, I used to gaze about the charch all the 
time, and my John was the same, and so were all the neigh- 
bours, for nothing but folly reigned in this village.” 

“ And was it the Bible only that opened your cyes ?” 

“ Yes, Sir, for it often went to my heart wheu I heard 
my little boy read, though I never told my husband how 
distressed I was. It was that verse that dwelt so much 
upon my, mind, ‘ When thou wast under the fig-tree I saw 
thee.’ I said to myself, but it was God that put it into my 
heart; if Jesus Christ saw Nathaniel under the fig-tree, 
does he now not seé me, and know all my thoughts, for it 
is said afterwards, ‘he needed not that any should testify of 
man, for he knew what was in man.’ O, how often did I 
think upon my past life, and wish I knew more of the bles- 
sed Bible! and so I went on, till my Joe reed that beautifu! 
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seriptare, I declare it was like a cordial to my heart, ‘ Zim 
that cometh unto me I will in no wise cast out.’ O it gave 
me so much pleasure, but after all, there’s nothing like hear- 
ing the word of God explained to us. Since my hasband 
came back from his journey when he went to see Master 
Stephen, he told me so much of what he heard from the 
tev. Mr. Everton, that I have been like another creature. 
{ wish we had such a minister in our charch.” 

« Well, Sally, I am greatly obliged to you, (looking at his 
watch) 1 see my time is quite gone. Please to give this to 
vour son, and take that for yourself.” (Gives her two Bi- 
bles. ) 

( Curtseying.) “ Thank you kindly Sir, I wish you could 
have seen Joe yourself; but he’s working with his father at 
Farmer Wilton’s.” 

The stranger took his leave, and left Sally wondering 
who he could be, Whata kind young gentleman sure! Well 
Joe will be delighted, While she was indulging her pleas- 


ing reflections, the clock struck twelve, and she instantly | 


prepared for dinner. Her husband soon entered, and she 
promptly related the visit of the stranger, and shewed his 
presents. “ There Joe, I think you be set up indeed, 
there’s a Bible, I hope you'll take care of it.” 

“ Yes mother, I hope I shall, by reading it, and not suf 
fering the dust to lie upon it.” 

“Bat who could this stranger be,” said John Lumley, 
“well, if I can think.” “Come Joe, ask a_blessing, my 
dear.” Joe obeyed, and, without staring around, prayed 
that God would sanctify the good creatures set before them. 

Teresa Ryan was sitting at her door as the stranger pass- 
ed by, and accosted him most piteously, “ Do y’ Sir, for 
the love of God, and the blessed Virgin, do y’ give a trifle 
to.a poor old woman ?” He started at the sound, and look- 
ing earnestly, said, “ My good woman what makes you so 
poor?” “ Ah Sir,” said she, “I have but little to live 
upon ; some good Catholics send me a trifle once a year, 
aud that’s all, for our parish wen't allow me any thing.” 

“ But do you not work, is there nothing you can do to 
gain a comfortable subsistence ?” 

“ Work, work, What the O’Ryan’s work! No indeed 
Sig, all my family have been independent Sir, for years 
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past. Though I’m poor Sir, I assure ye I'm of a respecta- 
ble family.” 

“ 1 know nothing of your respectability, my good friend, 
but I know the Bible says, ‘ If any man will not work, nei- 
ther shall he eat.” 

“ The Bible ! I never read the Bible, not I.” 

“Pray give me your reason for neglecting that blessed 
book f°” 

“Why Sir, all the reason I know is, that our Church 
does not allow it.” 

The question is, “ Does not God allow it? Does he not 
command us to seareh the scriptures ? and St. Paul com- 
mends Timothy, that from a child he had known the Holy 
Scriptures. Pray would it not be better for you to appear 
clean and wholesome, than to be in rags, and pass the 
whole day in idleness at your door ?” 

Teresa felt the reproof, “ Now if you will begin to re- 
form, mend your clothes and keep your house, and your 
person clean, | will give you something with all my heart 
—I will see you again to-morrow—In the meantime take 
that New-Testament, and let me advise you to read it,” 

The instant that the stranger was gone, she hastened in, 
and Jooking round her apartment, “ Well,” said she, “J am 
glad the young man did not come inside—the room is in a 
pretty jakes—then looking on the Testament, I don’t see 
why I should not read this, and see for myself whether the 
book is good or bad, P’ve a soul to be saved sure, Pll e’en 
begin to read it as soon as I’ve put my room to rights.” In 
an instant water, pail, broom, and all the et ceteras were 
put in requisition, and at length Teresa’s apartment assu- 
med a new aspect. When she sat down to her dinner, she 
‘looked around, highly pleased at the new appearance of 
things, “ If this does not please the gentleman when he 
comes,” exclaimed she, “ I know not what will.” 

John Lumley’s party assembled in the evening to read 
the scriptures. In addition to his own family, there were 
Nicholas Maldon and his wife, It was truly interesting and 
affecting to see these honest people pursuing so zealously 
the knowledge that was able to make them wise unto sal- 
vation. Frequently there was a pause when any remarka- 
ble text was read. Honest John broke out, “There, 
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friends, listen to that,—we must all ar before the judg- 
ment seat of Christ.”—* You and I, Nicholas, and all the 
rest, Lord grant that we may find mercy of the Lord in 
that day !”—* Amen,” said they all. Nicholas Maldon 
looked pale, and gave a deep sigh, as he joined in the 
amen. 

While they were looking at each other, taere was a gen- 
tle tapping at the door: “come im,” said Sally a 
Immediately the door opened, and in walked no other than 
Teresa Ryan. The old woman had been reading the 
Testament, and having heard that little Joe read the Bible 
every evening, she determined she would just go and sit 
down with them for half an hour, “ Why, Teresa,” said 
John, “sure it isn’t thee.—Bless me, wonders will never 
cease.—Come and sit down, neighbour I’m glad to see thee.” 

Teresa.—Thank y’, Johu, I’m sure I don’t deserve any 
civility from you or your family, for ve been a sad crea- 
ture. 

John—Well, well, Teresa, ne’er mind that if you are 
but a new creature now, 

Teresa,—Ah, John, I can’t talk much about religion, for 
I never had any,—but I hope I shall be a better woman, 
and live a better life in future. 

John.—I’m hart’ly glad to hear thee say so, for religion’s 
made me as happy as the day’s long, 

Teresa.—I was brought up John, in the Catholic wor- 
ship, and never till this day. did I inquire whether it was 
right or wrong; for indeed, I dont know nothing about it, 
more than that I am‘to fast so often, and go to mass, and 
there my religion begins and ends. But a wonderful thing 
has happened to-day. 

All.—W hat, Teresa. . 

Teresa. Don’t y’ be hasty, and Pil tell it. Amey 
young gentleman passed my door to-day, and left a Testa- 
ment wi’ me, begging me to read it, 

Sally.—A New Testament, like our’s, Teresa! and have 
you read it? 

Teresa.—Yes, and I be quite.struck wi’ it. 
isseteee Mian, hie Gia ol scigtpaten, Thane 

r . will rejoice thee. 
joy in heaven, sure, if there’s such joy on earth. 
14 
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John little knew what had happened that day at his ma» 
ter’s, for he had been working at a farm two miles off. He 
had scarcely uttered the last sentence, before the sound of 
footsteps was heard, and presently his old master’s voice— 
“John. Lumley, do y’ bring a light.” 

John started up, and flew to the door.—< Here John, 
here he is, he wanted to come before, but we could’nt 
spare him.”—“O! dear" Master Stephen,” said Sally, and 
instantly fainted away ! 

The attention of the little party was now directed tow- 
ards Sally, who, by the aid of a little hartshorn and water 
was soon restored. “©! my dear Sir,” said she, “how 
glad. I be to see you, and you look so well.”—“ Come,” 
said the fai mer, “ this is’nt all the party, yet. Here’s another 
friend of your’s, Mr. Charlton.” 

“Dear Sir,” said Sally, “ Why did you not tell one this 
morning that you were Mr. Stephen’s friend.—We be glad 
to see you at Folliton.” 

Charlton spoke to all by turns, and turning to Teresa, 
* Ah! my good friend, I am truly glad to see you here. I 
mean to call on you to-morrow, as I promised.” Teresa 
sally her gratitude. Meantime, Stephen, John, and 

t, were in deep chat upon the ocsasion of the presence 

; bors; Kate Maldon, rose up to go home, but 

John said, “no, no, Kate, you have seen the worst, stay a 
little longer, and you'll hear what you never heard before.” 


{To be concluded.) 
=—_ | 


THE PAST AND PRESENT TIMES COMPARED. 


On a former occasion-I have’ observed, that every histo- 
rian nas described the age in which he happened to write, 
asthe worst, because he had only heard of the wickedness 
of other times, but has felt and seen thatof his own. I now 
repeat this proposition;.for. the ty ae of introducing a ve- 
ry shrewd remark I have-since chanced upon, which will’ 
give rise to a few observations, “ How strange it is, (says 
an old author) that we ef the present day,.are constantly 
praising that past age, which our fathers abused, and as 
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cénstantly abusing that present age, which our children will 
praise.” This assertion is witty and true ; but if the praise 
and the censure awarded by the parties, were equally true, 
it would foliow that the world must have become so bad by 
this time, that no security, and of eourse no society could 
be found within it. For if every succeeding generation 
praises the past, but abuses the present, and is right in do- 
ing it, how very good must men have been in the first ages 
of the world, and how excessively bad must they have be- 
come now. On the former supposition, a deluge of water 
would not have been necessary; and on the latter, a deluge 
of fire would hardly effect a cure. But let us pause to en- 
quire who they are, that are most commonly the great ad- 
mirers of the “olden time ;” the “ laudatores temporis 
acti,” They are almost invariably to be found amongst 
the aged ; and the rising generation, having no experience 
of their own, but trusting to those who have, . hear and be- 
lieve. But it is not natural that the old should extol the 
days of their youth; the weak the era of their strength ; 
the sick the season of their vigour ; and the disappointed the 
spring tide of their hopes! Alas, it is not the times that 
have changed, but themselves.— Lacon. 


; ——__—] ; 
NATURAL THEOLOGY, 


OR, EVIDENCES OF THE EXISTENCE OF THE DEITY, COLLECTED 
FROM THE WORKS OF NATURE. 


OF PLANTS. 
PRESERVATION AND PERFECTION OF SEEDS. 


In trees, especially in those which are natives of colder 
climates, this point is taken up earlier. Many of these 
trees (observe in particular the ash and the horse-chesnut ) 
produce the embryos of the leaves and flowers in one year, 
and bring them to perfection the following, There is a 
winter therefore to be got over. Now what we are to re- 
mark is, how nature has prepared for the trials and sever- 
ities of that season. These tender, embryos, are, in the 
first place, wrapped up with a compactness, which no are 
can imitate: in which state they compose what we call the 
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bud.—This is not all ; the bud itself is enclosed in scales, 
‘which scales are formed from the remains of past leaves, 
and the rudiments of future ones, Neither is this the 
whole ; in the coldest climates a third preservative is ad- 
ded, by the bud having a coat of gum or resin, which be- 
ing congealed, resists the strongest frosts. On the ap- 
proach of warm weather this gum is softened, and ceases 
to be a hindrance to the expansion of the leaves and flow- 
ers. All this care is part of that system of provisions 
which has for its object and consummation, the production 
and perfecting of the seeds, 

The seeps themselves are packed up in a capsule, a ves- 
sel composed of coats, which compared with the rest of the 
flower, are strong and tough. From this vessel projects a 
tube, through which tube the farina, or some subtle secun- 
dating effluvium that issues from it, is admitted to the seed. 
And here also occurs a mechanical variety, accommoda- 
ted to the different circumistances under which the same 
purpose is to be accomplished. In flowers which are erect, 
the pistil is shorter than the stamina ; and the pollen, shed 
from the antherz into the cup of the flower, is catched in 
its descent by the head of the pistil, called the stigma. But 
how is this managed when the flowers hang down, (as does 
the crown imperial for instance,) and in which positien the 
fatina in its fall would be carried from the stigma and not 
towards it? The relative length of the parts is now inver- 
ted. The pistil in these flowers is usually tonger instead of 
shorter than the stamina, that its protruding summit may 
receive the pollen as it drops to the ground. In some ca- 
ses (as in the nigeila,) where the shafts of the pistils or 
styles are disproportionably long, they bend down their ex- 
tremities upon the anthere, that the necessary approxima- 
tion may be effected. 

But (to pursue this great work in its progress) the-im- 
pregnation to which ail this machinery relates, being com- 

» the other parts of the flower fade and drop off, 
whilst the gravid seed-vessel, on the contrary, proceeds to 
increase its bulk, always to a great, and in some species, 
(in the gourd for example and melon) to a surprizing com- 
parative size ; assuming in different plants an incalculable 
variety of forms, but all evidently conducing to the secit- 
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rity of the seed. By virtue of this process, so necessary 
but so diversified, we have the seed, at length, in stone 
fruits and nuts, incased in a strong shell, the shell itself in- 
closed in a pulp or husk, by which the seed within is or 
hath been fed; or more generally (as in grapes, oranges, 
and the numerous kinds of berries) plunged overhead in a 
glutinous syrup, contained within a skin or bladder; at 
other times (as in apples and pears) embedded in the heart 
of a firm fleshy substauce ; or (as in strawberries) pricked 
into the surface of a soft pulp. 

These and many more varieties exist in what we call 
fruits.* In pulse, and grain, and grasses; in trees, and 
shrubsand flowers, the variety ,of seed-vessels is incompu- 
table. We have the seeds (as in the pea tribe) regularly 
disposed in parchment pods, which though soft and mem- 
braneous, completely exclude the wet even in the heavi- 
est rains ; the pod also, not seldom (as in the bean) lined 
with a fine down; at other times (as in the senna) distend- 
ed like a blown bladder ; or we have the seed enveloped in 
wool (as in the cotton plant,) lodged (as in pines) between 
the hard and compact scales of a cone ; or barricadoed (as 
in ‘the artichoke or thistle) with spikes and prickles ; in 
mushrooms placed under a penthouse; in ferns, within 


*From the conformation of fruits alone, one might be led, 
even without experience, to suppose, that part of this provision 
was destined for the utilities of animals. Ass limited to the plant, 
the provision itself seems to go beyond its object. The flesh of 
an apple, the pulp of an orange, the meat of a plumb, the ‘ fatness 
of the olive,’ appear to be more than sufficient for the nourishing 
of the seed or kernel. The event shews, that this redundancy, if it 
be one, ministers to the support and gratification of animal na- 
tures; and when we observe a provisidn to be more than suffi- 
cient for one purpose, yet wanted for another purpose, it is not 
unfair to conclude that both purposes: were contemplated to- 
gether. It favors this view of the subject to remark, that fruits 
are not (which they might have been) ready all together, but that 
they ripen in succession throughout a great part of the year ; some 
in susnmer ; some in autumn ; that some require the slow matur- 
ation of the winter, and supply the spring: also that the coldest 
fruits grow in the hotiest places. Cucumbers, pine apples, mel- 
ons, are the natural produce of warm climates, and contribute 
greatly, by their coolness, to the refreshment of the inhabitants of 
those countries, 
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slits in the back part of the leaf; or which is the most gen 
eral organization of all, we find them covered by strong, 
close tunicles, and attached to the stem according to an 
order appropriated to each plant, as is seen in the several 
kinds of grain and of grasses. 

In this enumeration what we have first to notice is, un- 
ity of purpose under variety of expedients. Nothing can 
be raore single than the design; more diversified than the 
means. Pellicles, shells, pulps, pods, husks, skins, scales 
armed with thorns, are all employed in prosecuting the 
same intention. Secondly: we may observe that in all 
these cases, the purpose is fulfilled within a just and limit- 
ed degree? We can perceive, that if the seeds of plants 
were more strongly guarded than they are, their greater 
security would interfere with other uses. Many species of 
animals would suffer, and many perish if they could not ob- 
tain access to them. The plant would overrun the soil ; 
or the seed be wasted for want of room to sow itself. It 
is sometimes as necessary to destroy particular species of 

lants, as it is at other times, to encourage their growth. 
Seats as in many cases, a balance is to be maintained be- 
tween opposite uses. The provisions for the preservation 
of seeds appear to be directed, chiefly against the incon- 
stancy of the elements, or the sweeping destruction of in- 
clement seasons. The depredation of animals, and the in- 
juries of accidental vioience, are allowed for in the abun- 
dance of the increase. The result is, that, out of the many 
thousand different plants which cover the earth, not a sin- 
gle species, perhaps, has been lost since the creation. 


DISPERSION OF SEEDS. 


When nature has perfected her seeds, her next care is 
to disperse them. The seed cannot answer its purpose, 
while it remains confined in the capsule. After the seeds 
therefore are ripened, the pericarpium opens to let them 
out ; and the opening is not like an accidental bursting, but, 
for the most part, is according to a certain rule in each 
plant. What I have always thought very extraordinary, nuts 
and shells, which we can hardly crack with our teeth, divide 
and make way ‘for the little tender sprout which proceeds 
from the kernel. Handling the nut, I could hardly con 
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«eive how the plantule was ever to get out of it. There 
ure cases, it is said, in which the seed-vessel, by an elas- 
tic jerk, at the moment of its explosion, casts the seed 
to a distance. We all however know, that many seeds 
(those of most composite flowers, as of the thistle, dan- 
delion, &c.) are endowed with what are not im y 
called wings ; that is, downy appendages, by which*they 
are enabled to float in the air, and are carried oftentimes 
by the wind to great distances from the plant which pro- 
duces them. It is the swelling also of this downy tuft 
within the seed-vessel, that seems to overcome the resis- 
tance of its coats, and to open a passage for the seed wo 


escape. 
THE CONSTITUTION OF SEEDS, 


But the constitution of seeds is still more admirable 
than either their preservation or their dispersion, In the 
body of the seed of every species of plant, or nearly ev- 
ery. one, provision is made for two grand purposes: first, 
for the safety of the germ ; secondly, for the temporary 
support of the future plant. The sprout, as folded up 
in the seed, is delicate and brittle beyond any other sub- 
stance. It cannot be. touched without being broken. Yet 
in beans, pease, grass-seeds, grain, fruits, it is so fenced 
on al! sides, so shut up and protected, that, whilst the 
seed itself is rudely handled, tossed into sacks, shovelled 
into heaps, the miniature plant the sacred particle re- 
mains ‘unhurt. It is wonderful also, how long many kinds 
of seed, by the help of their integuments, and perhaps of 
their oils, stand out against decay. A grain of mustard 
seed has been known to lie in the earth for a hundred 
years; and as soon as it had acquired a favorable situa- 
tion, to shoot as vigorously as if just gathered from: the 
plant. Then, as to the second point, the temporary sup- 
port of the future plant, the matter stands thus: In grain 
and pulse, and kernels and pippins, the germ composes 
a very small part of the seed. The rest consists of a 
nutritious substance, from which the sprout draws its al- 
iment for some considerable time after it is put forth 
viz. until tke fibres, shot out from the other end of the 
seed, are able to imbibe juices from the earth, in a suf- 
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ficient quantity for its demand. It is owing to this cou 
stitution, that we see seeds sprout, and the sprouts make 
a considerable progress, without any earth at all. It is 
an economy also, in which we remark a close analogy 
between the seeds of plants, and the eggs of animals. 
The same poift is provided for, in the same manner, in 
both: In thé egg, the residence of the living principle, 
the cicatrix, forms a very minute part of the contents. 
The white, and the white only, is expended in the for- 
mation of the chicken. The yolk, very little altered or 
diminished, is‘ wrapped ‘up in the abdomen of the young 
bird, when it quits the shell; and serves for its nourish- 
ment, till it have learnt to pick its own food. This per- 
fectly resembles the first nutrition of a plant. In the 
plant, as well as in the animal, the structure has every 
character of contrivance belonging to it: In both it breaks 
the transition from prepared to unprepared aliment; in 
both it is prospective and compensatory. In animals 
which suck, this intermediate nourishment is supplied: by 
a different source. 


ESSAY ON NOTHING. 


One Axiom in Natural Philosophy is, that “ out of no- 
thing, nothing comes,” but yet (although it is rather para- 
doxical) theologically speaking, it is as true that “ out of 
nothing all things came.” In the beginning God created all 
things out of nothing, and in the end of time, all things 
will return to their original—nothing. Many are the in- 
stances in the inspiréd volume in which this word, nothing, 
is emphatically introduced. The patriarch Job speaking of 
the power of God says “ he hangeth the world upon no- 
thing.” Isaiah also says of God, “ all nations before Him 
are as nothing, yea less than nothing and vanity.” The 
Psalmist says, “ my age is as nothing before thee.” The 
Great Apostle of the Gentiles himself says “I am nothing.” 

The Aposile Paul, in teaching contentment, remarks, “ We 
brought nothing into this world, and it is certain we can 
carry nothing out.” Generally speaking how large a por- 
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tion of our life de we waste in doing nothing ; either in 
eating, drinking, sleeping, walking, or talking, (all of which, 
amount to little more than nothing,) and when the time 
spent in each of these is subtracted from the estimate of 
our life, how little time is left to do something. 

We use the term nothing, absolutely, comparatively, and 
hypothetically. First of all; Jesus said asso.urety, 
“without me ye can do nothing.” Then in the second 
place, Isaiah said comPARATIVELY, “all nations before Him 
are as nothing,” and in the third place, Paul said nypo-~ 
THETICALLY, “ Though I give all my goods to feed the 
poor, and have not charity I am nothing.” 

It is a general case, that those who know nothing, think 
they know every thing, while those who really know a 
great deal, see so much more to be known, that their pres- 
ent knowledge appears nothing. 

There cannot be a greater burden upon society than a 
person who knows and does nothing. To do nothing, is 
what we should expect from a babe, or a fool, then surely 
those who lay claim to the appellation of rational, will be 
concerned to do something, continually, for the present 
and eternal good of themselves and others. But although 
we reprobate the character of a person who does nothing, 
yet, sometimes it is better to do nothing than something ; 
as to these times, prudence should dictate : for instance, we 
had better do nothing than do wrong. If any good thing 
is to be done, if we can do nothing to forward it, we should 
do nothing to hinder it; but still generally speaking, one 
of the greatest afflictions incidént to. human nature, is a 
mind naturally disposed for nothing. There is also a class 
of persons who really have a capacity for nothing; now 

though this is a misfortune, it is not an coma alt with 
the former. But I would observe in the last place, that 
whenever we meet with a person who, (contrary to the hu- 
mility displayed by Paul when he said, “I am nothing,”) 
seems in all his actions to say, “I am something eon 
ing such an one we may justly conclude, oe v raf 
nothing.” But I must now conclude by begging all oy 

young readers to use well what talents they 
membering the condemnation ee by C ote 

Vou. IX. No. 5. 
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unprofitable servant: “Cast ye the unprofitable servant 
into outer darkness, there shall be weeping and gnashing 
of teeth.” 
== 
RECOLLECTIONS OF. CHILDHOOD. 
No. IV. 
‘‘ In two short precepts all your business lies, 
Would you be great? Be virtuous and be wise.”-—Cawrtnorn. 

«“ O paruer,’” said my cousin George, as he laid aside the 
life of General Washington, which he had been reading, 
“I wish I was a great man.” 

“Indeed,” said my uncle, smiling, “ and what put that 
into your head ?” * 

“ Why I was thinking how great a man General Wash- 
ington was.” 

“ Well, was he larger than any other man?” inquired 
his father. 

“TI don’t know as he was any darger,” said George, a 
little disconcerted, “ but every body loved him, because he 
was so kind and generous, and did so much good.” 

“ Then why did you call him a great man, when he is 
only kind and gencrous ?” 

“TI did’nt mean, father,” said George, “ that his bedy 
was great; but J meant that his actions were great, and his 
mind great. Why, that book which I have just been read- 
ing, tells how bravely he fought for his country, and how 
be was preserved almost miraculously from the bullets of 
Indians, owned that they had fair aim, and that he 
must have been protected by the Great Spirit.” 

“ Well, George,” said my uncle, “General Washington 
was once of your age: does the book say any thing of his 
conduct at that time ?” 

“ Yes, father, it says a great many things, which interest- 
ed me very much. It tells of him when at school, where 
he was so beloved by the boys, that whenever a dispute 
happened among them, they referred to him to settle it, and 
always were satisfied with his judgment ; and of his fa- 
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ther’s impressing his mind with the idea of a Supreme God, 
by sowing the seeds of cabbage in the shape of the letters 
of his name, that when they came up, he might be induced 
to inquire about them.” 

“ Do you recollect how he succeeded ?” 

“O yes, sir, George had a favorite gooseberry bush, 
close by the bed where the seeds were planted, which he 
visited every morning. One morning, as was anticipated, 
George came in, with every mark of extreme surprise, and 
hastening to his father, he exclaimed, ‘ O, father ! do come 
with me, and I will show you one of the most curious 
things you ever saw,’ His father went with him into the 
garden, when, behold! there was the name Of ‘ George 
Washington,’ just sprouting out of the ground, ‘ There, 
father,’ said George, ‘ is not that curious?’ ‘ Yes,’ said his 
father, ‘tis extraordinary indeed.’ ‘And how could it 
come thert ?’ said George. ‘ It must have come by chance, 
I suppose,’ said his father. 

“ George could not be convinced of that, for it had never 
happened before, and he thought it strange that Ais name, 
alone, should come up so beautifully, “His father then ask- 
ed him, if it was mere strange than that the grass should 
spring up, and the trees grow and bear fruit, and a thou- 
sand other things as wonderful on the face of nature. . This 
puzzled his thoughts again, and he asked ‘ if it was 
ble all these could come by chance.’ And then his father 
told him, that it was God who caused all things to grow; 
that, without his power, nothing could be supported.on the 
earth ; that all the fields which he cultivated, and the house 
which he lived in, and the fruit trees, that afforded him, i in 
their season, such choice and delicious fruits, and 
which he rode, and every comfort 
were only enjoyed by the permission of 

“ Well,” said my uncle, “ was all this new to you » 

“ Though I have often heard you say that God was the 
author of all things,” said my cousin, “ yet I have thought 
more of them, and find them more easy to comprehénd, 
since I read about the cabbage plants.” 

“ My dear boy,” said his father, “ I am very much pleas- 
ed to find such profitable incidents engraven on your mem- 
ory, and will at some future time ask you more about it, 
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You cannot spend your leisure hours more hliappily, and 
with more benefit to yourself, than in reading such books 
as the life of General Washington. He was truly a great 
man; and such greatness was his, as wil] ever remain 
appreciated in the bosom of every American, and every 
true patriot and Christian. To follow the progress of 
great and benevolent men from childhood to manhood— 
to mark their characteristic traits, as they were developed, 
and make them the standard of your own character, 
and act up to them—will be, my dear boy, not only pla- 
cing you in the direet road to the fulfilment of your wishes, 
but it will enable you to form a more just conception of the 
consistency of true greatness. A man may have a power- 
ful mind, and yet be vicious and corrupted ; and not do as 
much good, as a person of a weak mind. It is only when 
its energies are exercised by a principle of virtue, and of 
doing good to mankind, that it can be called truly great. 
T have seen a prudent maxim somewhere, to this effect : 
that whenever a man wished to consider whether an action 
he had in view, was in any degree wrong, le should ima- 
gine for a moment, that the most virtuous of his country- 
men were in his situation, and as their conduct was, so to 
act. You, George, are young, and most likely to be fas- 
cinated by the novelty of idle and fictitious stories, which, 
though they may often convey a slight moral impression, 
are seldom remembered but for a short time. But in the 
simple, interesting, and unadorned truths of the life of Gen- 
eral Washington, you have a double advantage: you pot 
only receive the moral—that a man, to be truly great, must 
be virtuous, and full of the idea that he was sent into 
the world te do some good—but you have the actual 
demonstration of every circumstance, with the conviction 
that it is real and possible. LEouIN. 
New-Haven, April, 1827. 


THE CAPITAL OF CHINA. 


Pexin, the capital of China, is: considered to be at least 
#wice the size of London, One large street, four miles ia 
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length, and 120 feet broad, runs through the central part 
of the téwn, and is crossed by another of equal length 
and breadth. Nearly all the other streets are narrow and 
dirty. The emperor’s principal palace is+situated within 
the walls of the city; and the pleasure grounds around it 
are laid out in a singular manner. This space is about.a 
mile square; and it is surrounded by what is called the 
yellow wall, from the color of the varnished tiles that com- 
pose it, and which glitter like burnished gold. The grounds 
are laid out in lakes and hills, formed entirely by artifi- 
cial means. All these heights are richly planted, and a 
number of small pleasure houses have been built on them ; 
while the lakes, being sprinkled with islands, cause the 
whole to have a most romantic effect. But his majesty 
has a great many other palaces, which are a‘l spacious, 
strong buildings. The walls which surround Pekin, for a 
space of twenty-three square miles, are forty feet high, and 
twenty thick at bottom, rising like a pyramid to the breadth 
of twelve feet on the top. Along the wall stand high 
square towers, and outside of it there’ runs a deep fesse. 
These towers, the numerous triumphal arches which have 
been built in memory of remarkable men or great national 
events, the glittering temples, and innumerable flags and 
streamers hoisted by the shop-keepers and merchants, give 
the city, at a distance, a most singularly grand appearance 
to a stranger, whois for the first time approaching. 


—_ 
Religious Xutelléigence. 
MISSION TO PALESTINE. 


STATE AND PROGRESS OF THE MISSION. 


INTELLIGENCE, which, in its general aspect, is ina very 
high degree encouragingy has recently been received from 
this mission, from which it appears, that, notwithstandi 
the shortness of the time since the mission was establis 
—notwithstanding the fewness of the missionaries, and the 
many embarrassments under which they have been com- 
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pelled to labor—notwithstanding, that, according to any or- 
dinary mode of calculation, the time has not come to ex- 
pect any great and visible effects, as the consequences of 
their labors ; yet, as will be seen, their labors have produ- 
ced very considerable results, 

The sects upon which the missionaries are exerting the 
strongest influence, are the Maronites, who are Catholics, 
and the Armenians, who have no connection with the Ca- 
thelic Church. 

Asaad Shidiak, whose ingenious and interesting state- 
ment of his religious experience, opinions, and controver- 
sies, occupies a portion of the present and a previous num- 
ber of this work, belonged to the «Jaronite Church, until 
his eyes were opened by the scriptures, to the errors and 
corruptions of that denomination. 

Asaad Jacob, whose ietters have been published, be- 
longs to the ancient Greek Church. Another short letter 
trom him has lately been received by the Secretary of the 
American Board, and will appear at a future time. 

To these we add a Priest and an Archbishop of the Ar- 
menian Church, both of whom are now to be numbered 
with the friends and followers of the Lord Jesus : and ano- 
ther Archbishop uf the Armenian Church, whose under- 
standing has so far been convinced, that he co-operates with 
the missionaries in their work of reformation, and gives 
some ground to hope, that ere long he may be with them 
in heart as well as in action. 

The Priest is spoken of by Mr. Goodell, under the 
name of Wortabet. He.is a young man, who leit the Ar- 
menian convent at Jerusalem, about two years ago, thought- 
less, and without settled principle. Entering the service 
of Mr. Goodell, as literary assistant, he of course hadma- 
ny conversations with that missionary, and received much 
instruction, Until last summer, however, no strong hold 
seems to have been taken on his conscience. But then he 
became deeply serious, and began in earnest to seek for 
true religion in the heart, which#there is much reason to 
believe he has obtained, 

The name of the Archbishop is Dionysius. He is fa- 
miliarly called Garabet or Carabet, an Armenian word, 
signifying a forerunner, which was given him at his own 
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request, by Mr. Goodell, in the hope that he might prove, 
as he seems likely to do, the forerunner of great good to 
dis nation. He was born at Constantinople ; spent 36 
years of his life in the Armenian convent at Jerusalem, 
the last nine of which he was bishop; and for a long time 
was principal secretary to the establishment. He is now 
about 50 years old ; and on account of his age, his servi- 
ces, his acquirements, and his general standing, is consider- 
ed as sustaining in his church the rank of an Archbishop, 
and in his official documents, subscribes himself as om 
Three years ago, disgusted with the superstitions and cor- 
ruptions of his church, he left the convent, and what p 
erty he possessed, (about 1000 dollars, whvch the convent 
refuse to deliver up to au and came to Sidon, intending 
to proceed to Constaatinople, and end his days in his na- 
tive city. But meeting with Mr. Goodell at Sidon he be- 
came his instructor in the Armenian-Turkish language, or 
the Turkish language written in the Armenian character, 
and has remained with him ever since. 

Archbishop as he was, he used profane language, and at 
first appeared perfectly unconscious that jf was sinful, 
But on being admonished, he abandoned the practice. He 
invariably attended divine service on the Sabbath, and ap- 
peared greatly pleased with the seriousness with which it 
was conducted ; the like to which, he said, was no where 
else to be found in Syria. Being harrassed with letters 
from his convent, inviting, beseech:ag, commanding him 
to return, he renounced his monastic vows, and, to cut 
off all hope and possibility of his return, entered into the 
marriage state. So bold a step, which, in Get, set at 
nought the whole monastic system of his church, became 
matter of surprise and conversation throughout 

An Armenian council being held soon after at , 
near the site of the ancient Babylon, at which were present 
priests and bishops from Jerusalem, and from Echmiazin, in 
the greater Armenia, the residence of the chief patriarch 
of the Armenian church, as well as from other parts of the 
East, the case of Dionysius was brougitt forward and diseus- 
sed. Whether the grand patriarch, whose ample diocess 
embraces two and forty archbishoprics, was himself present 
ave are not informed. But after long inquiry, ao way was 
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found in which the revolted subject could be brought to 
unishment. At this council, the priesthood were treated 

by the laity, with the disrespectful freedom, which was ex- 

emplified in the public meeting at Constantinople. 


NEW ZEALAND CHILDREN. 


From Mr. Stack’s Journal. 


September 30th.—Our boys and girls were pleased at 
hearing of the conversion of the Roman gaoler, which I re- 
lated to them this evening. On speaking to them of the 
former condition of Tahiti, previous to receiving the Gos- 
pel; the horrible delusion of priestcrafi and superstition 
under which they labored, it at first excited their laugher, 
but one of our girls by way of recriminating, said, “ New 
Zealand men do just as bad, though they do not exactly im- 
itate their manners.” In reference to feeding the god, at 
which they laughed more than at any thing else I told them 
of, they rem@mbered this was done among them in a differ- 
ent form. When old Tahahu (a priest of great note) died, 
Takka, his son, shot a pigeon, and fixed it up in a sacred 
tree for the New Zealand god to eat; also a basket of 
coomeras. Shongi, Tepui’s son, said, the wind might blow 
them down, or the basket break, and they be scattered ; 
yet when Takka returned to the sacred place to look, he 
would say, “The god has eaten it.” This was followed 
by a hearty laugh from the children. _ Puru appeared quite 
indignant at the Tahitians offering food to their supposed 
god, and said, if he were there, he should feel glad to go at 
night and steal it, as well as the sacred fruit growing about 
the Morai. They seemed strangely surprised to hear that 
men would make wooden gods, and then pray to them. 
They said New Zealanders were not so bad as to act so, 

Sunday,—I endeavored this morning to refresh our boys’ 
memories by examining them cutechetically on the different 
subjects on which [ had conversed during ho evenings of 
the past week. After dinner I accompanied Brother Tur- 
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ner to Tepui’s village; we took all our boys and girls with 
us, whose singing soon brought many natives into our Rush 
Chapel, to whom we preached. Tepui was present, as 
well as Kooki, and several other natives; their attention 
and good behaviour were pleasing. Some of the remarks 
made were as follows : “ Does Jehovah see us now? Where 
does he reside? Have you seen him? What is he like? 
We believe in him; see, we do not work on the ‘ ra tapu,’ 
(Sunday,) but are all at rest. And yet he is causing nearly 
all our newly planted potatoes to die in the grouad. Where 
does this sickness come from? referring to a dizziness in 
the head the natives are at present afflicted with. Ah! 
presently we shall be dead corpses.” We took Sister Turn- 
er to see Takka’s children, who are both evidently much 
improved in their health, which, under God’s blessing, we 
may fairly attribute to the means we made use of. Return- 
ing home we saw the skeleton of a pigeon hanging on a bush, 
about nine feet above the ground, which Takka had placed 
there after his father’s death, for his departed spirit to feed 
upon. 7 

10th.—Christ being tempted of Satan, was my principal 
topic to night. Having occasion to assert the power of oug 
Divine Redeemer, in consequence of some foolish remarks 
the children made, by assuring them that he once walked on 
the water, they all expressed the greatest surprise and won- 
dered we had not told them of this before, and declared it 
exceeded every thing they had heard. “ Ah,” said one of 
them, “ if these people (meaning us) were to walk on the 
water?” What,” said I, “do you not see wonders before 
your eyes in the great disparity between you and us in point 
of skiil, and in the various useful arts of life? and though 
we assure you the things we tell you concerning God are 
trve, and in our common transactions amongst you, you do- 
pend upon our word, and doubt not but that we will fulfil any 
promise we make you of some temporal good; yet you will 
not believe our testimony concerning Jehovah.” 
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Poetry—The Memory of Childhood. 


Poetry. 
THE MEMORY OF CHILDHOOD. 


’Tis dear to the heart when on life’s stormy ocean, 

The wreck of young hopes floats cheerless around, 

To dwell on the raptures of childhood’s devotion, 

And drink in the music there was in the sound: 

The memory of childhood, when life smiled in brightness, 
Steals over the spirit like music of Heaven ; 

Serene as the soft wind’s etherial lightness, 

That breaks on the soul at the coming of even; 

For e’en in the twilight of memory’s page, 

Are fancies that sooth in the winter of age. 


To think of the hour when the bright day was closing, 
Of the warm loves and vows that were plighted in truth, 
Or dream of the sunlight in quiet reposing, 

On the turf where I’ve slept in the spring time of youth ; 
Like the voice of the harp on the night-wave floating, 
The visions geturn in their loveliness drest ; 

How precious the hour when on summer joys doating, 
I deemed the gay world was au Eden of rest, 

As late mid the flowers ef the garden I strayed, 

Or gazed on the stars from the oaken trees’ shade. 


Bright days of childhood! to memory dear, 

I’d sport im thy bowers with the loved of my heart;— 
The beloved of my heart—alas are not here,— 

The dark grave bath shrouded the loveliest part, 

And thy bowers are sere in the wintery blast, 

The halls of my childhood are hoary with age, 

The grey owl couched there when [ knelt in them last, 
The reptile crept through and hissed in his raze ; 

The silvery brook had ceased from the mead, 

And the dearest things of my heart were dedd! 


Fond memory of childhood ! thy treasons I'll cherish, 
*Till life’s fading lamp shall extinguish in night, 

And every charmed name from my young thoughts peris 
For dear are thy dreams as the visions of light ; 

Thy tears were pearled gems that melted to smiles— 

Oh soft was the hand of my mother caressing 

And sweeter the kiss when my heart knew no wiles— 

Still sweeter than all was my mother’s fond blessing 

Dear memory of childhood! I'll feast on thy page, 

Till the blast comes o’er me in the winter of age 





Poetry—Introduction to an Album. 


Then life was but poesy’s fiction of beauty, 

The sunshine of fancy danced o’er it in pride, 

And dear to the heart was each filial duty, 

Still dearer the ramble when love was the guide ; 
Delightful to look on the young eagle fledging 

His pinions to bask in the sun’s dazzling beams, 

Or dream of the troth-plight fond lovers were pledging, 
While seated in smiles by the wild mountain streams. 
Bright fancies of childhood! thy visions I'll cherish, 
Tiil the last dream of life from memory perish. 


But manhood hath visions as bright and as cheering, 

Though time’s wing of blight hath swept through thy bowers, 
Still Hope on bright pinions is gaily careering, 

Still Spring in its beauty hath fragrance and flowers, 

And age—hoary age hath its visions deteiving, 

While the twilight of Hope is fading in death : 

There are visions of Faith that cheer the believing, 

lospiring the soul in the last trembling breath. 

O childhood! thy memory with Faith’s soothing power, 
Shall steal o’er my spirit in life's wintry hour. c—. 


—_——— 


INTRODUCTION TO AN ALBUM. 


To bind fond hearts at Friendship’s sacred shrine, 
And cull the warmth of every generous mind, 
Pure let each leaf remain, till virtue trace 

With crystal trath what time can ne'er erase. 
Though bright the visions of life’s early thought, 
And joys, with fibres soft, intensely wrought, 

Yet who can tell where clouds ot blight are flying, 
Or when Misfortune may commence her sighing; 
Here, then, remembrance of some happy hour 
Will charm the soul from desolation’s power ; 

And when involved in folly’s giddy round, 
Enticements flow at pleasure’s specious sound, 
Here let Religion’s worth more safely shine, 

And virtuous precepts wake in evezy line. Leo. 


HYMN FOR THANKSGIVING. 


One more anual! revolution, 
Brings the joyful festive day ; 

Send great Spirit thy effusion, 
Tune our hearts to sing and pray. 





Poetry—Religion. 


Blessing, honor, praise, thanksgiving, 
Are thy just eternal due ; 

And are claimed from all the living, 
For thy mercies ever new. 


Life, health, raiment, habitations, 
Friendship’s soft and soothing hand ; 

Peace and commerce with the nations, 
Freedom, plenty, through our land ; 


Gospel light in splendor beaming 
On a world involved in night, 

Pointing to that love redeeming, 
Which restores our moral sight. 


These demand our adoration ; 
O be ardent homage given, 
Through the term of cur probation, 
Till we rise approved to heaven. 


There we'll shout our loud hosannas, 
Raise our raptured voices high, 

And, beneath Immanuel’s banners, 
Range the worlds where angels fly. 


RELIGION. 


1 saw two bei ne was proud, 
For wealth his heart had won; 
The other ‘neath misfortunes bowed, 

And was the rich man’s scorn. 


Day after day in humble prayer, 
The poor man bent the knee, 

And praised the Lord whose meicies were 
To every sinner free 


Religion wes his only boast,— 
He owned affliction just ; 

And though on life’s rude billows tost, 
In God he put his trust. 


And when from heaven the summons came 
To call his spirit home, 
His soul with love’s empyreal flame, 
inhaled the joys to come. 
But he whose wealth had been his trust, 
With terror heard the doom, 
Which called his spirit from its dust, 
His body to the temb. XY. 


New-Havey, Arrit, 1827. 
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